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LORAN Dana, Ind., may be a vital navigational aid to thousands of Great 
Lakes boaters, but to the people in this small Midwestern town, some things 
just “stand taller” in priority. See story page 6. (photo by PA2 Dean Jones) 


On the front... 


ETS Jason A. Koltun performs monthly preven- 
tive maintenance on a graphic recorder at Omega 
Station La Moure. He is one of the 15 a 5 who 

0 


serve the Coast Guard on the plains of North 
Dakota, 1,000 miles from the nearest ocean. See 
the story on page 7. (photo by PA3 John Moss) 
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Acid barge sinks, CG responds 





by PA3 R. John Moss 





A barge containing 1,434 tons of 
sulfuric acid disappeared from its moor- 
ings in Herculaneum, Mo., Nov. 22. 
The barge was found sunk at its moor- 
ings Thanksgiving Day, and Coast 
Guard regional and national pollution 
response personnel were called to the 
scene. 


The barge belonged to Aiple Towing 
Co. and sank at the moorings of the 
Doe Run Co. lead smelting division. 
Sulfuric acid is a by-product of the 
smelting process. 


Commander Timothy Josiah, Cap- 
tain of the Port St. Louis, assumed 
responsibilities as on-scene coordinator. 
His job was to monitor Doe Run’s ef- 
forts to salvage the barge and rectify the 
situation. He oversaw the operation to 
ensure all federal environmental laws 
were met and to ensure the safety of the 
individuals involved. 

He called in four people from the 
Coast Guard’s National Strike Force to 
act as technical advisors. He also 
notified the Environmental Protection 
Agency regions V and VII, the Missouri 
Department of Natural Resources, the 
Illinois EPA and the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration for 
technical support and advice. 


According to Josiah, NOAA told him 
the sulfuric acid posed a threat to 
workers in the immediate area if the 
barge were to rupture and cause 
splashing and an acidic mist. There was 
also a minor threat to fish and wildlife. 
However, NOAA told him if all the 
acid were released at once, it would 
dilute quickly in the river and not cause 
a threat past two miles downstream. 


John Moss) 

Five options for salvaging the barge 
were discussed among the officials. 
Four of the options involved pumping 
the acid out while the barge was still 
submerged or raising the barge and 
removing the acid. However, these op- 
tions had the potential for rupturing the 
barge or the hoses used to pump the 
acid and posed the greatest threat to 
salvage workers and the environment. 

The fifth option called for a controll- 
ed release of the acid into the river us- 
ing the large volume of water to dilute 
the slow release of acid. Josiah recom- 
mended this plan as the safest to salvage 
workers and the environment. The 
operation began Nov. 29 and was 
financed by Doe Run. Salvagers releas- 
ed 25 to 75 gallons of acid per minute 
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A salvager’s crane hovers over the sunken barge as the slow release of acid continues. (photo by PA3 
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into a 5 million gallon per minute river 
flow. 

“The 10 feet of water above the barge 
acted as a buffer between the acid and 
the workers protecting them from any 
harm,” Josiah said. 

Salvagers completed the release in 
nine days. Environmental officials 
monitored the acid levels in the river 
throughout the operation. Josiah said 
they found minor increases within 300 
feet of the barge but found no traces 
past 1,000 feet. 

Salvagers refloated the barge Dec. 8 
and found holes and fractures in the 
hull. Josiah said the barge sank because 
acid spilled on the deck and over the 
side, and it had eaten holes in five of 
the six flotation compartments. 


Sumac pumps river water to fight fire 





by PA3 R. John Moss 





Lieutenant Richard W. Muth, senior investigating of- 


St. Louis area Coast Guardsmen pumped more than 
250,000 gallons of water to local firefighters Nov. 12 in an 
attempt to extinguish a grain elevator fire on the banks of 
the Mississippi River in Cahokia, Ill. 


Personnel from Marine Safety Office St. Louis, Coast 
Guard Reserve Unit “B” and the cutter Sumac helped more 
than seven fire departments contain a fire that could have 
caused a grain dust explosion. 


ficer at MSO St. Louis, was the captain of the port 
representative on scene. He said the local fire departments 
were shuttling water to the scene by truck before the Coast 
Guard arrived because there was no available water supp- 
ly. The Coast Guard pumped water from the Mississippi 
River to aid firefighting efforts. 

Crews worked into the night to contain the fire and 
by 11:30 p.m. officials decided to let the fire burn itself out. 

Muth said the Coast Guard’s role was very important 
in fighting the fire and minimizing hazards to river traffic. 
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Coast Guard reservists “fire” M-16 and M- 60 a ontmnatie weapons to defend Ensley aap egal “attacking” opposing forces during an MDZ exercise 


in Memphis. (photo by PA2 Dean Jones) 


MSO drills for MDZ role 


CG reservists defend shipyards 





by PA2 Dean Jones 





The Ensley Shipyards in Memphis 
were attacked by enemy forces Nov. 12. 
The attackers: Coast Guardsmen from 
MSO Memphis and National Guard- 
smen from Little Rock, Ark. The 


stale Al aneliecd MSO Memphis, sits em as ora Michelle Beethge “ paints” his face. (photo 
by PA2 Dean Jones) 


defenders: Coast Guard Reservists from 
Reserve Group Tennessee River. The 
purpose: to introduce reserve forces to 
military combat. 

This Maritime Defense Zone exercise 
simulated a coastal shore side facility 
during a wartime attack. During an ac- 
tual wartime situation, Coast Guard 


Reserve forces may be called to defend 
civilian facilities, such as factories, vital 
to the war effort. 


According to Commander Michael 
Donohoe, commanding officer, Marine 
Safety Office Memphis, this exercise 
was designed to train the individual in 
actual military combat. Donohoe said 
these reservists never had this type of 
training in the Coast Guard. 


Armed with M-16 and M-60 
automatic weapons and dressed in 
Marine “cammies” (camouflaged 
uniforms), 90 Coast Guard reservists 
established a security perimeter around 
the yards. Using the Multiple In- 
tegrated Laser System (MILES) 
mounted on the weapons, real life 
situations were tested. The MILES uses 
a laser firing system attached to the 
weapon’s barrel. It fires a laser beam 
toward its aimed target. Each exercise 
participant wore a MILES sensor on 
their uniform. When the laser hit the 
sensor, a high pitched buzz indicated a 
hit. 


Two members of the Air Force 
Security Police Readiness Evaluation 
Squadron from Little Rock, Ark., pro- 
vided the MILES equipment and train- 
ing for this exercise.. According to 
Technical Sergeant S. Gerald Davis, 
one of the Air Force trainers, MILES 
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is the best way to simulate live fire. Like 
a live round in an M-16, Davis said 
MILES has a range of approximately 
460 meters. 


During the exercise, MSO Memphis 
Lieutenant Junior Grade Mark Staf- 
ford, the exercise coordinator, coor- 
dinated “attacks” on the facility. The 
Reserve forces command planned a 
defense for each attack. Attacks were 
from land and from water (McKeller 
Lake). After each attack, a multi- 
service observing team evaluated the 
results. 


According to Stafford, the defending 
forces successfully defended the com- 
pound in about half the attacks. He said 
he was pleased considering this was the 
first exercise of this type for the 
reservists. 


Stafford considered the exercise to be 
a success. “Everybody got the training 
from this exercise they needed,” he said, 
“and everybody realized the additional 
training they need.” 


MSO Memphis is planning another 
MDZ exercise in April. According to 
Stafford, it will be two weeks long with 
one week of training and one week of 
exercise play. Over 200 reservists will 


al 


_ Y . Fire Safety Specialist First Class Bob Montgomery, Reserve Unit Memphis, mounts the MILES firing 
participate in that exercise. device on his M-16. (photo by PA2 Dean Jones) 














— Technical Sergeant Gerald Davis, USAF, shows Coast Guard 
‘Port Securityman Third Class Gerry Schultz, Reserve Unit Memphis, repairs the M-60 reservists how to use the MILES training gear. The Air Force 
he used during the MDZ exercise. The MILES training device is mounted on top of the provided MILES training and equipment for the MDZ exer- 
barrel. (photo by PA2 Dean Jones) cise. (photo by PA2 Dean Jones) 
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Recruiting 
new enlistees 
wins a “‘72”’ 


by PA2 Dean Jones 








So, you want to be a recruiter, 
but you can’t get the billet you 
want. Recruiting future prospects 
is not limited to those 100 or so pet- 
ty officers assigned to recruiting 
offices. 

Every person who graduates 
from basic training, OCS or the 
Academy has the ability to inform 
potential recruits of Coast Guard 
opportunities and be rewarded for 
their efforts. According to Chief 
Storekeeper Roy Hinderliter, 
Recruiting Office St. Louis, 
everyone in the Coast Guard who 
is proud of their job should pass it 
on to friends, relatives and civilian 
acquaintances who might be in- 
terested in joining the service. 

However, pride is not the only 
reason to solicit future prospects. If 
an active duty Coast Guardsman’s 
pros enlists, he or she will get 
72 hours mid-week liberty. 

“If everyone in the Coast Guard 
set a goal to recruit one person a 
year, we would have 40,000 pro- 
spects — far more than we need,” 
Hinderliter said. 


Easy in Midwest 


According to Hinderliter, it’s not 
hard to do especially in the 
Midwest. “It seems like everybody 
out here has more contacts outside 
of the Coast Guard than in coastal 
regions,” he said. “They should use 
that opportunity to talk about their 
job. When someone asks, “What is 
the Coast Guard doing in the 
Midwest?” tell them.” 

According to Hinderliter, since 
the Coast Guard’s recruiting 
budget is small, word of mouth is 
the best way to let people know 
we're here and what we do. “Reser- 
vists are our best recruiters for the 
reserve program,” he said, 
“because they love what they’re do- 
ing and they tell their friends about 
is 


What makes a leader? 





by MCPO Charles Craig 





From time to time, I come across ar- 
ticles that really catch my eye. The 
following article did just that. It is call- 
ed “The Art of Leadership.” It isn’t very. 
long, but the message it conveys is 
crystal clear. 

e Simply and plainly defined, a 

leader is a man who has followers. 
The leader deserves to have 
followers. He has earned recogni- 
tion. Authority alone is no longer 
enough to command respect. 
The leader is a great servant. The 
Master of Men expressed the ideal 
of leadership in a democracy 
when he said, “And whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant.” 

The leader sees things through the 
eyes of his followers. He puts 
himself in their shoes and helps 
them make their dreams come 
true. 

The leader does not say, “Get go- 
ing!” Instead, he says, “Let’s go!” 
and leads the way. He does not 
walk behind with a whip; he is 
out in front with a banner. 

The leader assumes that his 


followers are working with him, 
not for him. He considers them 
partners in the work and sees to 
it that they share in the rewards. 
He glorifies the team spirit. 

The leader duplicates himself in 
others. He is a man builder. He 
helps those under him to grow big 
because he realizes that the 
organization will be stronger. 
The leader does not hold people 
down, he lifts them up. He 
reaches out his hand to help his 
followers scale the peaks. 

The leader has faith in people. He 
believes in them, trusts them, 
and thus draws out the best in 
them. He has found that they rise 
to his high expectations. 

The leader uses his heart as well 
as his head. After he has looked at 
the facts with his head, he lets his 
heart take a look, too. He is not 
only a boss, he is also a friend. 
The leader has a sense of humor. 
He is not a stuffed shirt. He can 
laugh at himself. He has a hum- 
ble spirit. 

The leader can be led. He is not 
interested in having his own way, 
but in finding the best way. He 
has an open mind. 


Auxiliary observes 50th 





by Lt. j.g. Gavin Wente 





The nation’s only congressionally 
authorized boating organization will be 
celebrating its 50th birthday this year. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary was 
founded June 23, 1939, by an act of 
Congress to assist the Coast Guard with 
boating safety. It was originally form- 
ed as the Coast Guard Reserve (all 
volunteer) then later split into the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Reserve by 
another act of Congress in 1941. Since 
its humble beginings in 1939, the Aux- 
iliary has grown to a present day force 
of more than 40,000 members in 1,206 
flotillas nationwide. 

The Auxiliary has a rich and color- 
ful history. During WWII more than 
50,000 Auxiliarists used their personal 
vessels to guard waterfronts and to 
carry out coastal picket patrols as 
members of the Temporary Reserve. 


But the Auxiliary has become more 
noted for their work in the field of 
boating safety. 


“The Auxiliary’s effort over the past 
year has had a direct affect on the 
steady decline in the number of boating 
fatalities in this country,” said Lieute- 
nant Commander Douglas K. McFad- 
den, chief, Second District Auxiliary 
Affairs Branch. “1987 had the lowest 
fatality rate ever for recreational 
boaters — 6.1 fatalities per 100,000 
boats.” This past year the Second 
District Auxiliary conducted more than 
4,100 safety patrols, 32,000 courtesy 
marine examinations and 4,300 boating 
safety class sessions. 


“With this type of performance, it’s 
easy to see why the Auxiliary is the front 
runner in the Coast Guard’s boating 
safety program and why they’ve had 
much success their first 50 years,” said 
McFadden. 
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CWO David Jago (left) and MST1 Ronald Jett assemble the portable 


weather station which gathers weather data for use in the CAMEO II 
program. (photo by PA2 Gail Williams) 


N 


CWO David Jago explains the CAMEO II computer program to St. Louis 
County Fire Department officials. (photo by PA2 Gail Widliams) 


AZ MAT 


Computer helps responders 


by PA2 Gail Williams 








Coast Guard Marine Safety Office St. Louis, 22 fire 
departments, the St. Louis County Police Department and 
a police helicopter responded within an hour of an accident 
involving a chemical-carrying tank truck, Nov. 10 on highway 
1-255, near Old Koch Hospital. 

The tanker, with damaged valves and tank shell, leaked 
toxic fumes from its cargo of sulfur dioxide. The strong winds 
carried the fumes towards Columbia, IIl. 

The conditions endangered people aboard vessels on the 
river and people on the Illinois side of the river. The Coast 
Guard “tracked” a cloud of toxic fumes and closed the river 
one mile below and above the area. 

The above scenario happened during a Hazardous 
Material Training Exercise. The exercise was sponsored by the 
Gateway Hazardous Material Emergency Response Network 
to apply knowledge and skills necessary to safely mitigate a 
hazardous material incident. It also demonstrated the level 
of preparedness within the response community and provided 
“training by doing.” 

Chief Warrant Officer David A. Jago, Marine Safety Of- 
fice St. Louis, volunteered to use the unit’s Apple Macintosh 
computer and introduced the Computer-Aided Management 
of Emergency Operations (CAMEO II) program to the emer- 
gency exercise staff. CAMEO II helps first responders both 
plan for, and safely handle, chemical accidents. 

“During an actual accident the Coast Guard would not 
normally respond unless it was marine related,” said Jago. 
“Very soon St. Louis Central County Fire Dispatch will have 
their own CAMEO program. However, through agreement, 
the Coast Guard and Gateway’s Emergency Response Net- 
work will continue to interface with each other on chemical 
accidents.” 

The CAMEO program is a tie-in to quick and accurate 
information on chemical types, weather reports and other 
related information for the on-scene commander. It contains 
response information and recommendations for 2,629 com- 
monly transported chemicals and an air dispersion model to 
assist in evaluating release scenarios and evacuation options. 
It can include such information as facility floor plans with 
chemical storage locations; contact lists; locations of schools, 
hospitals, and other population concentrations; response 
resources and digitized maps of the planning area. 

The MSO has a second program, Business File Vision, 
that could be helpful in these accidents. The Business File 
Vision locates and gives background information on chemical 
and oil facilities. It provides facility drawings, facility infor- 
mation cards and details of specific items within a facility — 
such as loading docks, tanks, etc. All of this information can 
be linked together. This file is capable of printing out direc- 
tions from the MSO to the facility and providing a point of 
contact, a basic description of the facility, product location, 
tank location, etc. “Eventually all MSO’s will have the Macin- 
tosh computer and its two basic programs.” 
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LORAN Dana’s tower rises 625 feet above the farm- 
lands of western Indiana. Over three miles of cable 


support the 40-ton tower. (photo by PA2 Dean 
Jones) 
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arm land 
Ind. sends LORAN, ... 





by PA2 Dean Jones 





“So, what kind of billet pick did you 
get?” said the seaman recruit to a ship- 
mate after their company had selected 
their next assignments. 

“I'm going to a LORAN station,” 
said the second recruit. 

“Oh yeah. What kind of exotic place 
is it — Hawaii, Japan, Spain or 
Alaska?” asked the first recruit. 

“Indiana.” 

“Indiana? You're kidding.” 

No he wasn’t kidding. Although most 
people associate LORAN stations with 
isolated far-away places, there are 14 
in the continental United States and 
yes, there’s one in Indiana. It’s in a lit- 
tle town called Dana, population 800, 
approximately 70 miles due west of 
Indianapolis on the Illinois-Indiana 
border. 

Dana is the master LORAN C station 
for the Great Lakes region and a sec- 
ondary station for LORAN Seneca, 
N.Y., in the Northeast region. LORAN 
stations Seneca, Baudette, Mn., and 
Malone, Fla., provide secondary signals 
for Dana and together they provide 
navigational aid to boats, ships and 
small aircraft in the Great Lakes and 
upper Midwest regions. 

Maintaining the LORAN signal 


ETC Steve Beattie (right) and ET1 Terry Torrence inspect one of the two transmitters used at LORAN 
Dana. The transmitters are used one at a time and alternated every three weeks. Each transmitter pro- 
duces 400 kilowatts of power and uses 21,000 volts. This results in an electric bill that averages $6,000 


a month. (photo by PA2 Dean Jones) 


through regular maintenance is the 
primary mission for the seven people 
stationed at Dana. Dana is the only six- 
billet LORAN C station in the Atlantic 
Area. All the others are billeted for 
four. “We are the only station using 
(continued on page 8) 


ETS3 Jeff Celesti watches CWO Andrew Mason, 
commanding officer, LORAN Seneca, N.Y., use an 
oscilloscope to adjust LORAN Dana’s signal. 
According to Dana’s XPO, ET1 Terry Torrence, 
Mason is the best at fine tuning a station’s signal. 
(photo by PA2 Dean Jones) 





ET3 Darrel Royer checks the parameter reading 
on LORAN Dana’s signal. (photo by PA2 Dean 
Jones) 








DC3 James M. Stone welds a piece of scrap metal. 
He uses his skills in maintaining the station’s hous 
ing units, plumbing and repairing any structural 
damage. (photo by PA3 John Moss) 
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COAST “GUA 
‘OMEGA. NAVIGATION Jeeta 


The Omega Station sign stands in sharp contrast to the rolling North Dakota plains. (photo by PA3 


John Moss) 


...N.D. transmits Omega 


by PA3 R. John Moss 


Its importance can be deceiving to 
the casual observer. Set in the lonely 
plains of North Dakota, the simple, 
utilitarian buildings blend into the 
scenery and almost disappear. Except 
for the massive radio tower, a passer- 
by would have no reason to look twice. 
But Omega Station La Moure broad- 
casts a signal that keeps navigators on 
course over almost half the globe. 

La Moure is in the middle of North 
Dakota 1,000 miles from the nearest 
ocean. But this location allows its 
navigation signal to reach across both 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. It also 
reaches north to the Arctic Circle and 
south to the tip of South America. 


i 
regs 


MK3 Edward E. Stowell is responsible for the 500 Kilowatt generator used to keep the station on the 
air when the power fails. (photo by PA3 John Moss) 


La Moure is one of only eight Omega 
stations worldwide and one of only two 
directly operated by the Coast Guard 
— the other being in Hawaii. The re- 
maining six stations are in Norway, 
Japan, Australia, Argentina, Liberia 
and a French territory in the Indian 
Ocean called La Reunion. Their signals 
are used by thousands of aircraft, ships, 
submarines and scientists everyday. 

Omega is unique in that it is the only 
ground-based system that gives global 
navigational coverage. Satellite systems 
also give global coverage, but it is not 
continuously available and the cost is 


(continued on page 9) 


ET3 Dean R. Branstein repairs a piece of electronic 
equipment in the ET shop. (photo by PA3 John 
Moss) 
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National security includes you 


Employees can stop espionage, 


save lives, millions of dollars 


Editor’s Note: The following article was compiled from an 
ALLCOGARDTWO dated Nov. 10, 1988. 

Is it true espionage offenders don’t realize the poten- 
tial or real damage to national security that can result from 
their actions? Do they fool themselves into thinking their 
isolated act of betrayal won’t make any difference or what 
they do is so miniscule in the whole picture of national 
security it won't be felt? 

If this is a true ignorance, we need to impress upon 
cleared personnel the disastrous consequences of espionage. 
In recent cases, it has been proven that each espionage case 
can endanger lives and render millions of dollars in equip- 
ment and training ineffective. It is imperative everyone 
realize the impact a seeming “small” espionage act can have 
on this country’s security. 

Conscientous involvement by co-workers can also pre- 
vent damage suffered through espionage. Federal or securi- 
ty cleared personnel should be aware of the following 
“telltale” indicators which may be signs of espionage 


activities: 

—excessive curiosity by anyone who does not have a 
“need-to-know;” 

—unauthorized removal of classified material from the 
work space; 

—unauthorized introduction of cameras or recorders 
into secured work areas; 

—requests for sensitive or classified information 
through non-official channels; 

—repeated voluntary overtime or unusual work hours 
not required by the job; 

—unreported social or business interactions with 
citizens of communist bloc countries; 

—sudden and unexplained affluence; or 

—unreported, unofficial foreign travel. 

Observers of any espionage indicators or actions must 
confidentially report it to security officials. 

Recent cases have proven the magnitude of damage 
this country incurs through espionage. The willful 
betrayal of just a handful of individuals greatly hinders this 
country’s ability to defend itself and our way of life. Na- 
tional security is everybody’s responsibility. 








Dana (cont.) 


tube-type equipment. The others use 
solid state,” said the station’s officer- 
in-charge Chief Electronics Techni- 
cian Steve Beattie. “We need more 
billets because of the extra 
maintenance required on our equip- 
ment.” 


Work hours at the unit are from 
7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. and everyone 
stands a one-in-three beeper duty. 
“Primary watchstanders are on a 
30-minute recall for a week at a 
time,” Beattie said. 


Being semi-isolated and unique to 
the Second District, it would seem 
easy for the unit and its people to lose 
military bearing and contact with 
Coast Guard activities. “Not so,” 
said Beattie. “We get great support 
and information from the district of- 
fice.” He added, “It would be easy 
for us to forget military bearing, but 
we make sure to maintain it because 
we are a military unit.” Beattie holds 
material inspections weekly and per- 
sonnel inspections monthly. 


The unit’s efficiency and dedica- 
tion have netted it the Loran C 
Operational Award several times in 
the last two years. The award is 


presented to LORAN stations with a 
down time (not sending a signal) of 
less than 25 minutes during a six- 
month period. 


Unlike isolated LORAN stations, 
three-year billets and families are 
allowed at Dana. However, like 





“It’s a great 
place to raise 
a family...” 





most LORAN stations, Dana is in a 
sparsely populated region. Accord- 
ing to Beattie, life in this Indiana 
farm town is slow and old fashion. 
“It’s a great place to raise a family. 
I don’t have to worry about all the 
things that can happen in a big city,” 
he said. 


Another testimony to this town’s 
lack of 1980's lifestyle is the $.35-a- 
can soda machine at the unit. “There 
was a machine in town selling them 
for 25 cents a couple of months ago,” 
said Beattie. 


Not everyone at the station is as 
pleased about the slow midwest life- 


style in Dana as Beattie. According 
to ET3 Jim Brodie, who is single and 
from Buffalo, N.Y., “This is the best 
job in the Coast Guard and the chief 
is great, but I hate the area.” He said 
there is nothing to do and dating is 
tough. 


SK3 Lars Edwardson and his 
family recently transferred from 
Florida and they don’t like the 
winter weather or the small town. 
“There’s nothing to do and this place 
is out of touch with reality,” said Ed- 
wardson. However, he does have 
one positive thought about Dana. 
“My 5-year-old son has never seen 
snow before and he’s really looking 
forward to that.” 


Despite the negative feelings of 
some of the people, the community 
is very supportive of the unit. “They 
would bend over backwards to help 
us,” said Beattie. “We try to help 
them out, too, if we can.” 


“This is a really nice, friendly 
place to live and I hope I can spend 
two more years here,” said Beattie. 
Not all would share his feelings, but 
most agree it’s better than being 
underway. 
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SK2 Terry Olson displays the “hot item” (raincoat) in the clothing locker. (photo by PA2 Gail Williams) 


Base clothing locker 
one of three in CG 





by PA2 Gail Williams 





Out of the entire Coast Guard there 
are only three Clothing and Small 
Stores left. One of these clothing stores 
is located right here in the Second 
District. 

“All districts at one time had clothing 
lockers,” said SK1 Terry Olson, 
clothing locker manager at Base St. 
Louis. “Now they’re operated through 
the Non-Appropriated Funds Activity 
(NAFA). NAFA is a Coast Guard retail 
business service for its members. The 
other clothing lockers are located in 
Cape May, N.J., and the Academy in 
New London, Conn.” 

The clothing locker here serves all Se- 
cond District units including reservists 
and the auxiliary. It also issues uniforms 
to active duty members who have been 
inactive 90 days and longer and return- 
ed to active duty. “Our largest mail 
orders come from buoy tenders,” said 
Olson. 

The clothing locker has a stocked 
merchandise, at its maximum, of 
$32,000. It stocks both male and female 
items, including the women’s new serge 
pants. 

“The hot item now is the raincoat,” 
said Olson. “This is because the old 
raincoat will no longer be authorized.” 
Olson keeps the clothing locker stock- 


ed by ordering according to the change 
of seasons. He orders directly from 
Cape May. The next hot item in 
December is predicted to be the refer. 

Each month the clothing locker is 
closed for a half-day for inventory ac- 
countability and auditing. During this 
time each item is counted and stored in- 
to the computer by stock number, size, 
quantity on hand, price value, etc. This 
method eliminates 50 percent of paper 
work done when stock record cards are 
used. 

Clothing store items can no longer be 
purchased through pay checkage unless 
ordered directly from Cape May. 


The recruits’ uniform issue has many new items in- 
cluding this sweatshirt shown by SK2 Terry Olson. 
(photo by PA2 Gail Williams) 


La Moure (cont.) 
far greater. With Omega, only eight 
stations transmit a very low frequen- 
cy signal that requires relatively lit- 
tle power. 

LORAN-C, on the other hand, 
only provides regional navigational 
coverage but is much more accurate. 
LORAN-C gives positioning to 
within a few yards, whereas Omega 
gives positioning to within two 
miles. LORAN-C is used along 
coastal areas where accuracy in 
navigation is more critical. 

Fifteen people run La Moure 
maintaining its extensive electronic 
equipment as well as its buildings 
and administrative details. Chief 
Warrant Officer Melvin A. Pulsifer 
is the officer-in-charge. 

“The Coast Guard people here are 
integrated into the community. We 
don’t have a central barracks or a 
closed base. So we don’t have a Coast 
Guard versus town situation,” he 
said. “We're very open to them and 
they’re very open to us. It’s a closely- 
knit farming town.” 

Chief Electronics Technician Billy 
Joe Woelwine, executive petty of- 
ficer, said La Moure has a very dif- 
ferent lifestyle from a city. 

“La Moure is a good place to raise 
kids. You can let them run down 
town and not worry about them. 
You don’t have to worry about traf- 
fic, crime or drugs. Everyone here is 
very friendly.” 

He said there are other advantages 
to living in a small town also. 

“We don’t have to lock our cars or 
house, and if we go on vacation, the 
neighbors watch our things,” Wool- 
wine said. 

One problem with a small town, 
however, might be a lack of things 
to do. But Pulsifer said morale is not 
a problem. 

“We're very fortunate to have 
good people in the crew who are self 
motivated and keep themselves 
busy.” 

He said they get involved in com- 
munity projects and outdoor 
activities. 

Although Omega Station La 
Moure may seem to be isolated in a 
rural farming community, the crew 
takes pride in what they do. The sta- 
tion plays an important part in af- 
fecting international navigation 
around the world. 
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CDR Gerald Hale runs laps around the YMCA’s 
indoor track. (photo by PA2 Gail Williams) 


Workout at coy? 


Exercise to improve fitness, 
shed extra pounds and inches 





by PA2 Gail Williams 





With the winter months upon us, 
laziness may begin to set in along with 
a few extra pounds. Those few extra 
pounds may determine your career, 
particularly since the Coast Guard 
adopted a maximum allowable weight 
standard, according to Commandant 
Instruction 1020.8A dated AUG. 31, 
1988. 

The maximum allowable weight 
standard may not be your ideal weight 
from either a health or appearance 
viewpoint, but it may very well deter- 
mine whether or not you remain in the 
Coast Guard. 

If a person exceeds the weight stan- 
dard, a probation period follows. This 
period allows him/her to come within 
their maximum allowable weight. Dur- 
ing this time promotions, certain 


assignments, schools, reenlistment 
bonuses and other advancement may be 


withheld. 

In conjunction with exercise, a sure 
way to stay within your allowable 
weight standard is reducing your food 
intake. Most weight loss professionals 
recommend exercising, along with a 
healthy diet, for losing pounds. 


There are those few occasions where 
a member may be granted an exemp- 
tion or waiver. But just in case those in- 
stances don’t apply to you, take 
measures to stay within the weight 
limit. 

St. Louis area commands can take 
advantage of the 45 full memberships 
the 2nd district has at the YMCA. 
Membership includes use of rac- 
quet/handball courts, indoor track, 


(continued on next page) 





Fenway 020 1 A 
YMCA (cont.) 


swimming pool, gyms, two weight rooms, locker and 
shower rooms. A cardiovascular class is included and other 
classes are offered at a reduced fee. 

Join other Coast Guard men and women during lunch 
or after working hours and exercise your right to a healthier 
body. Use the reasonable periods of special liberty that may 
be granted. 

The Y offers aerobic classes for you energetic types. 
For the individualistic person take a swim or a run/walk 
around the indoor track, or develop your own program 
around your schedule at home. 

Members in outlying units may be reimbursed for 
membership fees in fitness facilities on a percentage rate, 
up to $75.00 annually. 

For more information on the district’s physical fitness 
policy, refer to Second District Instruction 1710.2A, dated 
June 3, 1988. 

The point is stay physically fit and within the weight 
allowance for your future with the Coast Guard and your 


health. 
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YN1 Michael McClellan works up a sweat while riding the stationary bike. 
(photo by PA2 Gail Williams) 


White chalk helps give a better grip while lifting weights. (photo by PA2 
Gail Williams) 
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Aerobics is a calorie burner for these energetic people. (photo by PA2 Gail Williams) 
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River Rap 


What do you think of the 
Coast Guard’s weight program? 





SN Chris Ulrich, CGC Gasconade 


I think it is good because of the impression it gives 
people of the Coast Guard. I wouldn’t want to see 
people overweight in uniform. 


RMI Jim Pogue, Group Lower Mississippi River 


I don’t think it is appropriate for the Coast 
Guard to be so zealous about it as the other services 
because of the nature of our job as opposed to theirs. 
We're also not as big as the other services to effec- 
tively handle the situation. 


CDR Wayne Ogle, MSD Nashville 


It’s a necessary evil. I would like to see the Coast 
Guard go one step further and implement a physical 
fitness testing program and then give us the time to 
do PT. 


BMC Gary Weins, CGC Sangamon 


I think it’s real good. I think it’s important for 
Coasties to look trim and neat in uniform. It’s a lot 
better than when we had all those people with pot 
bellies. However, I think they need to make provi- 
sions for extraordinary people who aren’t fat but don’t 
meet the weight. 


PAC Richard Griggs, CGDTWO(dpa) 


It’s a nice idea but the physical fitness and ap- 
pearance requirements of the program aren’t met. 
There are many people who are not fit, who look 
overweight and whose appearance doesn’t meet the 
standard. But, they make the weight and aren’t 
threatened with discharge. 











YNs assume SK role 


The responsibility for military pay in the Coast Guard 
was transfered from the storekeeper rating to the yeoman 
rating May 25, 1988. 

This transfer of responsibility requires the redesigna- 
tion of approximately 60 SK billets. This will be a gradual 
process and personnel currently filling pay billets should 
not anticipate early rotation. 

Practical and knowledge factors for yeomen and 
storekeepers are being rewritten to accomodate this change. 
Personnel who have had the current practical factors com- 
pleted for the next paygrade will not have to complete the 
new factors for any SWE competition prior to Jan. 1, 1990. 

Yeomen currently attached to PERSRUs who have no 
pay experience should consider submitting a short term resi- 


dent training request, CG-5223, to Commandant (G-PRF) 
for JUMPS “C” School. 


Read Commandant Notice 5220 for moreinformation. 


Uniform Changes 


Based on the recomendations of the May 1988 uniform 
board, the following uniform regulations changes have 
been made. 

¢ Soft shoulder boards are authorized for wear with 

the maternity uniform. 

¢ Miniature CEA device is authorized for wear by 

former CEAs when assigned to a non-CEA position. 
Naval flight officer insignia is authorized for wear 
by Coast Guard flight officers who are aviation 
designated commissioned officers. 

No spacing will be permitted between rows on rib- 
bon bar sets. 

The Wooly Pully sweater is authorized for wear 
with the Service Dress Blue Bravo (in lieu of the 
coat), tropical blue, undress blue and working blue 
uniforms whenever those uniforms are authorized. 
The Wooly Pully may also be worn beneath the 
Reefer. 


The following limitations for wearing the Wooly Pul- 
ly sweater are set for Second District units. 
¢ The Wooly Pully sweater may not be worn while 
traveling on commerical transportation outside the 
local travel area. 
The Wooly Pully sweater is not authorized for wear 
at official functions and meetings with the public 
where a coat and tie is normally worn. 
When wearing the Wooly Pully sweater with the 
short-sleeve, open-collar uniforms, the shirt collar 
will be worn outside the sweater collar. 
¢ The Wooly Pully sweater may not be worn beneath 
the wind breaker. 
For more information, see ALCOAST 052/88 and 
ALLCOGARDTWO 056/88. 


Awards 


MILITARY AWARDS 


Coast Guard Commendation Medal with “o” 
BMCM S. Chavis, CGC Kickapoo 
Coast Guard Achievement Medal 
CWO Trescott, CGRU Wheeling, W. Va. 
MKC J. W. Jahraus, CGC Cheyenne 
Letter of Commendation 
SN Mann, Base St. Louis 
SKI J. G. Ogden, Group Upper Miss. River 
Letter of Commendation with “o” 
BMS R. L. Bratcher, CGC Sumac 


AUXILIARY AWARDS 


Plaque of Merit 
Donald M. Malic, Western Region 
Howard C. Oatman, Western Region 
Certificate of Administrative Merit 
Allan C. Crump, Western Region 











Current Notes... 
‘News from and for 
Second District people’’ 





Auxiliarist awarded 


A member of the Coast Guard Aux- 
iliary's Beaver Lake Flotilla was 
selected as the 2lst annual Olin 
Marine Safety Award recipient. Janice 
Hyson-Muetzel received the award 
January 12 at New York’s Sheraton 
Centre Hotel. 

The Olin award is presented by a 
jury of boating writers to the in- 
dividual who has voluntarily con- 
tributed the most to safe boating. 
Hyson-Muetzel, a_ resident of 
Rivercliff, Ark., received the award 
for her work in promoting boating 
safety in Northwest Arkansas. She 
presented boating safety demonstra- 
tions to 6,000 students, from 
kindergarten to high school, using a 
truckload of visual aids such as 
sailboats, canoes, wind surf boards, 
life rings, PFDs and distress 
equipment. 

Working with the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, she was instrumental in 
starting the Northwest Arkansas 
Water Safety Council and the Aux- 
iliary flotilla at Beaver Lake. She also 
helped found the Beaver Lake Power 
Squadron, the Beaver Lake Breeze 
Lovers Sailing Club and the Nor- 
thwest Arkansas Boat Club, all of 
which are active in boating safety. 


Career Specialist 


The Career Information Specialist 
keeps the Coast Guard’s enlisted peo- 
ple informed of the benefits, incen- 
tives and programs available to them. 
This is one of the major factors in in- 
creasing the retention rate among 
highly skilled enlisted people. 

Since the Coast Guard’s reorganiza- 
tion in 1987, the career information 
program has placed more emphasis at 
the unit level. Each district and unit 
will designate a career counselor for 
their command. The Second District’s 
Career Information Specialist is YNC 
Frank Garcia. Each Second District 


unit will also have a Career Informa- 
tion Specialist. 

Training for the counselors will be 
offered quarterly by the MLC Career 
Information Specialist and coor- 
dinated through the district counselor. 
Requests for Career Information 
Specialist duty must be submitted on 
form CG-3698A to Commandant (G- 
PE) via their commanding officer. 

Read Commandant Instruction 
1040.4 for details and more 
information. 


Bond rate increases 


The semiannual marked-based in- 
terest rate for Series EE U.S. Savings 
Bonds issued between Nov. 1, 1988 
and April 30, 1989 is 7.35 percent. 
The current minimum rate is 6 per- 
cent for Bonds held at least five years. 
The semiannual rate changes each 
May and November based on market 
averages during the preceding six 
months. 


D2 reserves lauded 


The Second District won the 1988 
Admiral Russell R. Waesche Award. 
The award, sponsored by the Coast 
Guard Affairs Committee of the 
Reserve Officers Association, is 
presented each year to the outstanding 
district in regard to Reserve ac- 
complishments. The winning district 
is determined based on point totals 
assigned to various Reserve-related 
categories. 

Adm. Waesche was the comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard during 
WWII and this award is a memorial 
to him for conceiving and developing 
the Coast Guard Reserve. Rear Ad- 
miral William P. Leahy Jr., com- 
mander, Second District, received the 
award at the annual ROA mid-winter 
conference in late January. 

The Second District won the award 
in 1978 and was runner-up in 1987. 


CPOA adopts changes 


The Coast Guard Chief Petty Of- 
ficer Academy has adopted a number 
of proposed changes to continue 
meeting the goals and needs of the 
academy and its members. The 
changes were recommended by a 
panel of experts consisting of field, 
training and program manager 
representatives. 

As of Jan. 1, all senior chief petty 
officers selected for advancement to 
master chief shall attend the academy 
within one year of their date of ad- 
vancement. Any MCPO selected to 
serve as a command enlisted advisor 
shall attend one of the next two con- 
vening classes. 

Voluntary slots will be filled by cur- 
rent MCPOs and high-performing 
SCPOs and CPOs on a space 
available, best qualified basis. 

The next CPO Academy class will 
convene Sept. 10. 


Writers wanted 


The U.S. Naval Institute is sponsor- 
ing an essay contest on general topics 
concerning the Coast Guard. Three 
winning articles will be published in 
a special issue of Proceedings 
magazine in Oct. 1989 and cash prizes 
of $1,000, $750, and $500 will be 
awarded to the winning authors. 

The articles must be original, 
typewritten, double-spaced on 82” x 
11” paper, and no longer than 3,500 
words. The articles must be received 
at the Naval Institute on or before 
April 1, 1989. Mail entries to Editor- 
in-Chief, Proceedings (USCG), U.S. 
Naval Institute, Annapolis, MD 
21402. 











CG Band to tour 
several D2 cities 


The Coast Guard Band will be performing at 
several cities within the Second District’s boundaries 
this Spring. The band puts on a top notch perfor- 
mance that everyone enjoys. If the band is coming 
to your area, take the time to see your service’s musi- 
cians perform. Specifics, such as locations and times, 
will be published when details are finalized. The 
band’s scheduled dates in the Second District are listed 
below. 

April 5 — Chattanooga, TN 

io April 6 — Cookeville, TN 
_ and | April 7 — Knoxville, TN 
Pe. Cun April 
Ae pril 8 — Frankfort, KY 
April 9 — Louisville, KY 
April 10 — Bloomington, IN 


a: April 11 — Indianapolis, IN 
ba April 12 — Cincinnati, OH 
CWO3 Ted Bushnak, MSO St. Louis, “hawks” newspapers on Old News- April 13 — Columbus, OH 
boy’s Day Nov. 17. Rushnak and other Warrant Officers Association members April 14 — Wheeling, WV 


helped other old newsboys raise money for children’s charities. (photo by 
PAC Richard Griggs) 
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